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The Great Modern Emphasis on and Im- 
portance of Labor Relations and the Eco- 
nomic Necessity of Increasing Worker 
Productivity to Compensate for Increased 
Wage Rates Ought to be Reflected in the 
Results of Foreman Training Conferences. 


What Foremen Learn 


in Conferences 


BETTER understanding of top 
management and its problems, 
improved co6rdination — be- 
tween departments, stimulation of 
thought about company products and 
an increased knowledge of the job 
are the four most important matters 
that foremen learn from supervisory 
training conferences, and are able to 
use in their daily work. | 
To a lesser, but still substantial 
extent, foremen say that as a direct 
result of their training they im- 
proved their relations with workers 
through a better understanding and 
adjustment of individual workmen, 
learnt how to provide safer working 
conditions, better lighting, toilet 
facilities, etc., and to some extent 
were able to introduce labor saving 
methods. 


By R. J. Greenty and Lyte Tussinc 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


The matters on which they say 
they received least aid from their 
training, or were least able to apply 
what they learned, were ways of 
reducing production costs, reducing 
overhead, increasing production, re- 
ducing the fatigue of workers, and 
improving quality of product. 

These, in brief, are the findings 
from an intensive study of the results 
of foreman training recently com- 
pleted by the Department of Trades 
and Industries of Purdue University. 
Nearly 500 foremen and supervisors 
co6perated in the study. 

It was the purpose of this study to 
measure the judgments or attitudes 
of foremen toward the results of their 
training conferences; to help indus- 
try determine whether these meetings 
are worth while; the extent to which 
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an investment should be made to 
maintain them, and the results which 
can reasonably be expected from 
them. 


Check Value of Training 


Many industries are _ holding 
weekly meetings for foremen and 
supervisors throughout their plants. 
Are these meetings resulting in profit 
for the company, and in what way? 
If a five thousand dollar piece of 
machinery is put into a plant, the 
change in the immediate output can 
be evaluated and the betterment of 
the product determined. Though the 
results of supervisory training pro- 
grams are less pronounced, and harder 
to evaluate, they can be measured by 
systematized procedure. 

Evaluating these conferences is 


necessary: first, so that the company 
can see what it is getting for its in- 
vestment in training, and second, so 
that parts of the program can be 
modified or strengthened as found 


necessary. Heretofore, conferences 
were held with the company know- 
ing neither the benefits nor harmful 
effects which may have resulted. 
The conference leader has carried on 
not knowing whether the informa- 
tion retained by foremen has been 
helpful or whether it has resulted in 
nothing of value. But the confer- 
ence leader needs help in appraising 
what has been accomplished so as to 
‘alter and determine the objectives for 
future training programs, so that 
conference material does not become 
stagnated nor vary too greatly from 


the practical needs of those par- 
ticipating. 

For this purpose the form shown 
opposite was distributed to foremen 
who had attended conferences, and 
they were asked to check the per- 
centage of improvement in their de- 
partments, in the thirteen items 
listed, which they estimated had 
resulted from their attendance at 
these training meetings. 


Production, Cooperation, Adjustment 


The items were so arranged that 
the first four dealt with company 
interests, and indirectly were to chart 
the dollars and cents return on the 
investment in training conferences. 
Items five to nine were to determine 
if the conferences increase smooth- 
ness of operation, which if really 
present is retro-active and ultimately 
leads to an increase of profits. In 
items nine to thirteen, the worker's 
better adjustment to his surroundings 
as a result of the conferences was 
evaluated. From a_ psychological 
basis, this is important, but from a 
company profit standpoint shows re- 
turns only through savings of acci- 
dents, low labor turnover, etc., 
which industry realizes as significant 
items of indirect expense. 

In analyzing the responses of the 
foremen closely, we find that about 
three-fourths of all the men going to 
conferences indicate that they have 
made greatest improvement in (see 
chart, p. 80): 


1. Understanding of top-management and other 
official's problems. 
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2. Increased knowledge of their job. ever, he learns the difficulties and 
problems of management, why pro- 
duction is planned as it is, the factors 
If we consider these items carefully that enter into costs, the inter- 
keeping background in mind, it can relationship of different sections, and 
be readily understood why they — generally obtains a wide area of 


3. Codrdination between departments. 
4. Stimulation of thought toward product. 


MeasuriING Regsutts or FoREMEN CONFERENCES 


Think carefully and estimate the amount of improvement which has been made by your department because 


of foremen conferences. 


Check (Vv) in one of the ten spaces for each item on the scale. 





Greater 
than 
10% 


es No im- | 3 of 1% | 
tarded | Pfove- | improve-| $ to 1% 


1% to 
1% 
ment ment : 


) 





R ° Zoft 4-1 | 1-2 10+ 





1. Production increase 
2. Production of better product 
. Production of the product for less 


12. 
13. 
14. 


5. 
16. 


17. 


. Increase knowledge of your job... . 
. Codrdination between departments. 
. Labor saving methods put into 
. Stimulation of thought toward 
. Understanding of top management 


| 

. Safer working conditions | 
. Improvement of working conditions | 
| 

} 


—_- — 


practice 


is csennek sss 





and other official problems 





Gights, toilets, etc.)............. 
Adjustment of workmen........... 
Reduction of fatigue of worker.... | | 
From the company standpoint do you think the foremen conferences should be continued? (Encircle 

No 
If so, how many times a month should these meetings be held? (Encircleone).... 1 3 qs 
The value you believe the company receives per month from these conferences is about 
o @6$50 #8 $100 $200 $300 $500 $1000 $2000 
What one thing has been improved in your department due to these conferences? State briefly. 





























should show the largest amount of knowledge such as a management 
improvement. The foreman has ad-_ representative must have. 

vanced from the bench, the lathe or In other words the training pro- 
the machine to his present position. gram is shown to have materially 
He has had the worker's attitude and aided foremen to line up as manage- 
point of view. ment men, and it is evident that they 


In the training conferences, how- have appreciated the opportunity to 
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learn management’s side through 
these conferences. 


Plans Made By Others 


Half of the foremen attending the 
conferences indicate about a 5% im- 
provement has been made regarding 
better understanding of the workman 
and means of adjusting his environ- 
ment. The reason for less improve- 
ment here might be due to the 
foreman not having complete re- 
sponsibility in this field. Thecontrol 
may be under other divisions of 
management, such as, safety, meth- 
ods, engineering, and personnel de- 
partments or perhaps conferences do 
not stress these phases as much as 
some others. However, the fact re- 
mains that a 5% improvement by 
half the foremen is such a signifi- 
cant amount that it can not be con- 
sidered too lightly. 

One-third felt that the company 
had benefited by: 


1. Production increase. 
2. Production betterment. 
3. Production cost decrease. 


These are really the direct money 
savers for the company. Though the 
prime aim of all management and 
personnel methods is the reduction of 
expense, and increase of output, fore- 
men conferences apparently should 
not be expected to produce too much 
in the way of direct results along 
these lines. Here again the foreman 
has little control and is in a large 
measure merely the administrator of 
plans made by engineering or other 
top-management staffs. 


Management might desire in- 
creased production or improved prod- 
uct but should not feel that by having 
conferences these will be the immedi- 
ate outcome. Nor, is it the belief 
of the authors that the best results 
will be obtained by bluntly pushing 
a square flat issue of ‘“‘cost’’ and 
“better product.’” From past ex- 
perience it has been found that subtle 
suggestion and indirect stimuli pro- 
duce greater results in the long run. 


Strengthen Weak Spots 


It is perhaps well to take into con- 
sideration the foreman as an indi- 
vidual. His present status and back- 
ground give some index as to the 
extent to which he can be trained 
and educated effectively. It must be 
realized that the foreman’s confer- 
ence is not made up of the same 
calibre of men as those forming the 
board of director’s meeting. Nor 
can the same problems be met or the 
solutions evolved from these meet- 
ings be the same. 

Nevertheless we do feel that the 
results of this survey show the need 
of strengthening the weaker parts of 
these training programs. Admitting 
the need of giving the foreman a 
broad management point of view, he 
still needs much information as to 
ways of dealing with specific aspects 
of his work. 

The great modern emphasis and 
importance of labor relations and the 
economic necessity of increasing 
worker productivity to compensate 
for increased wage rates certainly 
ought to have been reflected more in 
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the results of these foreman training 
conferences. 

It is suggested therefore that train- 
ing directors should periodically au- 
dit the results of their programs, and 
if these are found to be weaker in 
some spots than in others, adjust- 


provement made from the confer- 
ences. As improvement was the 
characteristic sought for, the small 
increment of one half of one per cent 
was used in order to allow for the 
determination of reasonably small 
increments in the beneficial results 


TABLE 1 


PEeRcENT OF IMPROVEMENT DUE TO FoREMAN CONFERENCES 





Increment of Improvement and Number Checking Each 





10+ 





1. Production increase 
. Production of better product 
3. Production of product for less 


. Increase knowledge of your job... 
. Coérdination between depart- 
21 
. Labor saving methods put into 
practice 38 
. Stimulation of thought toward 
product 18 
. Understanding of top manage- 
ment and other official problems | 10 
. Safer working conditions 33 
. Improvement of working condi- 
tions, lights, toilets, etc 31 
. Adjustment of workmen 21 
. Reduction of fatigue of worker...| 44 


29 20 
33 17 


27 13 
17 18 22 
31 58 5° 
44 5° | 45 
34 19 21 
25 45 48 


30 44 | 48 
29 | 55 39 


33 36 23 
33 48 32 
26 31 19 





385 


391 | 478 | 397 














Percent of checks ineach column.| 10.3| 8.8 























10.5} 12.8} 10.7) 11.3] 25.4 





ments and modifications should be 
worked out in consultation with 
Operating and industrial relations 
departments. 


Technical Aspects of Survey 


In constructing a scale it was 
Necessary to measure judgment of 
both the retardation and the im- 


which could be noticed by the raters. 
In order to cover a rather large area 
of improvement in a small space, un- 
equal categories were used. 

The rating, although subjective, 
is arrived at by men who have made 
daily estimates of the different phases 
of their jobs; and, no doubt, at least 
partly as a result of the previous 








number of their correct judgments, 
the company has placed them in 
their present responsible positions. 
Thus, from the managerial view- 
point, the opinions measured by this 
scale are reliable (other things being 
equal) in proportion to the reliability 
of the supervisors themselves, since 
these men are presumably the best 
estimators the company could choose. 

The results from five divisions and a 
total of 491 foremen and supervisors 
were obtained from places where 
conferences were being held. The 
raters pretty well agree (485 to 6) 
that the conference should be held. 
In regard to the frequency of the 
meetings, the men favor a weekly 
meeting, giving as their second 
choice, a meeting every two weeks. 

The value received by the com- 
pany interpreted in dollars, as judged 
by the foremen, seemed to vary con- 
siderably. Many did not answer, 
but from the 246 answering, the 
range was from o to $2000, with an 
average of $1308 per month. This 
wide range may be due to a variation 
of value received by different indi- 
viduals as a result of the meetings, 
or it may be the uncertainty of the 
judgments. 


Statistics and Correlations 


The spread of the amount of im- 
provement for each item and the 
total number of foremen checking 
the entries can be seen in Table 1 
(p. 85). The per cent column gives 
the per cent of the total checks 
given to each phase of the improve- 
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ment. The total number checking 
in each increment and the per cent 
that increment is of the whole is also 
recorded. It might be said at this 
time that there were only ten checks 
in the “‘Retarded’’ column. Many 
did not check in the “‘No improve- 
ment’’ column, but left the items 
blank. This might be interpreted 
in one of three ways: either there 
was no improvement, or the men 
were unable to evaluate it definitely 
enough to make an estimate, or they 
simply did not wish to make an 
estimate. In the table only the im- 
provement checks are recorded. 

The ranking of the items was used 
to compute the rank correlations of 
the different divisions. These cor- 
relations are relatively high (r of 
.75 + .086 P.E. to .97+ .012). This 
tends to point out that the items of 
improvement as judged by one group 
will also be the items of improve- 
ment as judged by another group. 
For example, group B, which is the 
engineering division, seems to cor- 
relate relatively high (rt of .78 + .072 
to .9§ + .o18) with the rest which 
are production divisions, thus indicat- 
ing that they had made improvement 
in approximately the same things as 
the other divisions. 

It is interesting to note that the 
items having the largest number of 
people checking also have the high- 
est percentage of improvement. The 
correlation is .94+ .o2. 

When the scale was constructed, 
it was believed that if one-half of one 
per cent improvement would be indi- 
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cated by one-fourth of the foremen 
and supervisors on a few items, the 
conferences would be worthy of con- 
sideration by industry. The results 
proved much more satisfactory than 
had been expected. Interpretation 
of the results show that the foremen 
now attending conferences are in 
favor of continuing these meetings. 
~The greatest number support the 
plan of holding a meeting every 
week. The average judgment of the 
value the company received from the 
foremen conference was $1308 per 
month. The foremen’s judgment on 
the improvement of their depart- 
ment, because of the conference, was 
that better codperation, adjustment, 
and production resulted. 


Value of Such Research 


The points in favor of this rating 
sheet and its use are briefly: 

1. It estimates not only the judg- 
ments concerning the value of the 
conference in dollars and cents, but 
also the amount of improvement 
believed to have resulted in different 


phases of industrial operation as a 
consequence of this program. 

2. The efficiency of the conference 
is set forth in the specific examples 
of what has been accomplished due 
to these meetings. The company is 
able to obtain information on the 
number of foremen who judge that 
they are being benefited, and the 
point or points at which they feel 
they have been helped. The com- 
pany is also shown definite ways in 
which the foremen have been able to 
apply knowledge gained from the 
conference meetings. 

3. In addition to measuring the 
practical values of the meetings 
which are received by the individual 
foreman, the conference leader is also 
given an opportunity to view the 
benefits which have been obtained 
from the material covered by the con- 
ference. Thus, he is able to plan 
programs dealing with various sub- 
jects in forthcoming conferences so 
that the meetings may continue to be 
of interest and benefit to the greatest 
number of foremen involved. 





In Australia Courts have Held that Wages 
Should be Based on a Man’s Ability to 
Support a Wife and Two Children 


on What He 
it is Generally 
Should be 


Pointers on 
Pay Plans 


RACTICAL aNswers to twenty-two 
Pp questions, dealing with ways of 
deciding how much pay each 
job in an office or factory is worth 
to the company, were given by an 
eight man panel at a recent meeting 
held under the auspicies of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
Members of the panel were Edward 
N. Hay, Pennsylvania Co. (Chair- 
man), Harold V. Bergen, McKinsey 
Wellington & Co., S. L. H. Burk, 
Atlantic Refining Co., W. F. Cook, 
Kimberly Clark Corp., C. R. Dooley, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Waldo E. 
Fisher, University of Pennsylvania, 
A. F. Kindall, General Foods Corp., 
and D. W. Weed, General Elec- 
tric Co. 


Receives. In America 
Held that a Man 
Paid for What He Does. 


By Epwarp N. Hay 
Pennsylvania Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Chairman pointed out that a 
good plan of wage and salary admin- 
istration involves four factors: a full 
and detailed description of all the 
work involved in each job, and the 
mental and physical qualities called 
for by the job; a classification or 
ranking of jobs on a comparative 
basis; deciding the wage or salary 
to be paid for each grade of job, by 
comparing the difficulty of the job 
with existing pay for it in the com- 
pany and in other local companies 
in the industry; finding out how well 
each employee does his job, in the 
light of what the job calls for, and 
paying him accordingly. 

Questions were then put, discussed, 
and the following answers arrived at: 
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Advise Systematic Plan 


(1) Assuming that in setting up a 
plan of wage and salary administration 
it is desired to leave the total payroll 
unchanged, is it not sufficient to take the 
consensus of opinion of all employees 
now on the job, and so avoid the expense 
of an involved analysis by other persons? 

Members of the panel agreed with- 
out difficulty that in a company of 
any size it is impossible to arrive at 
satisfactory pay values merely by 
discussion among employees. The 
principal difficulty comes in getting 
an agreement between different de- 
partments as to the relative value of 
jobs in those departments. The un- 
trained judgment of employees is not 
sufficiently practiced in such com- 
parisons to provide a satisfactory 
basis for salary evaluation. Another 


important reason why the panel felt 
that some form of procedure is neces- 
sary in salary and wage determination 


is the employee relations angle. It is 
necessary for employee confidence 
and good will to have some thor- 
oughly systematic way of getting at 
wage value which appeals to their 
sense of reason and justice. 

(2) Some critics of salary evaluation 
contend that the work is not worthwhile 
because every time a worker is changed, 
the job changes. 

The committee did not waste much 
time on this question, it being gener- 
ally agreed that there is no need 
for a change in job description merely 
because an employee is shifted to 
another position and a new one 
appointed. Of course, whenever a 
change is made in the job it is neces- 


sary to re-write the job description 
and perhaps place a new value on it. 
In the outline of the Chairman, it was 
made clear that the two factors 
determining the pay of an individual 
are, first; the value of the job he holds 
and second; the efficiency with which 
the worker performs the duties of 
that job. Changing the worker on 
the job may affect the second phase 
but not the first. 


Everybody Should Take Part 


(3) There is a difference of opinion 
as to who should do the work of salary 
evaluation. Some contend that it should 
be done by a technical department such as 
Personnel, and others believe it should be 
done by operating officials. 

Members of the panel generally 
agreed that the actual detailed work 
of job analysis and salary evaluation 
should be done by a unit set up for 
the purpose, whether it be an ad- 
junct of Personnel or not. However, 
the participation of all members of 
the organization in the work was 
considered essential. Mr. Cook de- 
scribed how at Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration joint committees of workers 
and management passed on the evalu- 
ations for the various departments. 
This method tended to give em- 
ployees confidence in the integrity 
of the work that was done. But it 
was cumbersome at times, and a slow 
process. 

At the Atlantic Refining Company 
a committee consisting of five job 
analysts and five operating executives 
reached the final decision on all 
position evaluations. Tentative 
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evaluations were submitted to all 
departments for their criticism and 
comment, and adjustments were made 
on the basis of those criticisms. It is 
not so important as to who does the 
technical detail as it is that support 
and participation of the whole or- 
ganization be secured. 


Workers Should Aid 


(4) To what extent can formal salary 
plans be used when dealing with organ- 
ized labor? 

Nearly all companies represented 
on the panel have to deal with organ- 
ized labor in their salary and wage 
evaluation work. The consensus of 
opinion was that if approached prop- 
erly there is no reason why organized 
labor cannot be brought into the 
salary and wage determination prob- 
lem in a way mutually agreed upon. 

Cs) Should representatives of employees 
participate in the installation of wage 
and salary plans? 

Here, too, the answer was in the 
affirmative, although the experience 
of some companies proved that it was 
very difficult to have representatives 
of employees participate directly in 
the actual determination of wage 
and salary values. It was felt that 
the most satisfactory way is to have 
the work done by technical experts, 
criticized by the department heads 
and by employee committees, and 
then put into effect. In all cases 
individual employees must be per- 
mitted directly, or through their 
spokesman, to question the soundness 
of individual wage values. 

At the Atlantic Refining Company, 
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for example, employees and their 
representatives frequently question 
the correctness of a wage and argue 
in favor of a higher wage by reference 
to the details of the method of evalu- 
ation by which the wage was first 
arrived at. In other words, em- 
ployees are familiar with the tech- 
nique of wage determination and use 
it as a basis for their argument for 
higher wages for individual jobs. 
It has been the experience of the 
Atlantic Refining Company that this 
increases the confidence of the men 
in the fairness of the method. 


Written Record Advisable 


(6) Is it an advantage to have a 
written record of the facts on which the 
salary or wage value of a job is based? 

The panel agreed that it was an 
advantage. Different methods used 
by members of the panel, however, 
brought differences of opinion. 
Those who use “‘point methods’’ or 
the scheme of job comparison as 
used by the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany argued that these methods pro- 
vided a written record of the basis 
on which the salary or wage value 
was arrived at, whereas simple meth- 
ods of overall job ranking do not 
leave any written record. Those 
who spoke in favor of the written 
record seemed to have the best of the 
argument. 

(7) Are detailed job specifications es- 
sential or is a simple description of the 
job sufficient? 

Most members of the panel were in 
favor of a detailed and complete job 
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description. Too informal and sim- 
ple descriptions were considered un- 
satisfactory because they do not per- 
mit judging jobs without an exami- 
nation of the work itself, whereas a 
good detailed description usually 
makes that step unnecessary. A 
written job description is also valu- 
able in calling attention to unsatis- 
factory operating methods and as a 
specification for employment and pro- 
motion. 

(8) Is it necessary to keep job specifica- 
tions up to date? 

There was no dissent from the 
belief that it is necessary to keep jobs 
specifications up to date and that as 
a job changes a new specification and 
evaluation is necessary. No wage 
plan can be set up and then allowed to 
drift. It must be attended to and 
revised continuously. 


Simple Plans Unsatisfactory 
(9) Are not simple ‘‘job grading’ or 


‘job classification’’ plans adequate? 
What merit justifies complicated methods 
that break jobs up into elements and 
employs points for distinguishing degrees 
of those elements? 

Some members of the panel felt 
that a simple method of ranking jobs 
and then assigning them to appropri- 
ate salary grades is quite sufficient. 
Those who have used a point method, 
or job comparison, were strongly of 
the opinion that these methods have 
great advantages and that their seem- 
ing complication is more apparent 
than real. They asserted with en- 


thusiasm that these methods made 
job evaluation more accurate. 


One of the disadvantages of job 
ranking is that while it is not diffi- 
cult to determine the rank of one 
position in a department, when it 
comes to bringing together into a 
common salary or wage class various 
positions in different departments, 
there is no basis for equating unlike 
jobs in two departments. The tech- 
nical details of each job may be 
wholly unlike and the duties entirely 
different. With no point at which 
there is a likeness between the two 
jobs there is nothing upon which to 
fasten to make a direct comparison. 
On the other hand methods which 
depend for comparison of one job 
with another upon breaking up each 
job into its basic elements, make it 
possible to compare jobs on the basis 
of common elements. 

A typical division or breakdown of 
jobs is one in which every job is 
considered under five headings; men- 
tal effort, skill, physical effort, re- 
sponsibility, and working conditions. 
Most of the methods in which the 
job is broken up use all or some of 
these five elements, and their pro- 
ponents argue that they permit com- 
parison of two very unlike jobs on 


the basis of the elements common to 
both. 


Workers Do Understand 


(ro) It is often said that the point 
system of job evaluation ts too complicated 
for workers to understand. Is this true? 

Mr. Burk of the Atlantic Refining 
Company answered this question by 
describing how employees argue with 
the job analyst about the rating of 
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their jobs, using all details of the 
evaluation method, showing clearly 
that they understand the method and 
its use. Some members of the panel 
felt that a good many incentive 
methods in common use are much 
more difficult for workers to under- 
stand than even the most complicated 
method of job evaluation. 

(11) Some critics of the point method 
of salary and wage evaluation, contending 
that it is impossible to arrive at a sound 
method of selecting the various qualities 
that are to be valued and of weighting 
each one, say that any such scheme is 
merely guesswork and cannot be justified. 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. Admitting the difficulty of 
estimating the various qualities that 
are common to jobs and the repre- 
sentive weights of each, it seems to be 
clear that this problem has been 
solved satisfactorily. Evaluations 
are arrived at by consensus of opinion 
of a number of supervisors, in some 
casesasmanyasten. The individual 
deviations of any one man are ade- 
quately compensated in the average 
of all ten, and the final result is 
usually found to be quite satisfactory. 
After all, these methods of evaluation 
are not merely guesswork, for they 
represent group judgment of responsi- 
ble supervisors systematically arrived 
at. Reducing all jobs to common 
elements, such as mental effort, skill, 
etc. makes comparison between them 
relatively simple 

(12) How can we be sure that a new 
plan of wage and salary administration 
will not result in a substantial increase 
in total payroll? 

An essential step in all job evalua- 
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tion is to make an exact comparison 
job by job of the effect of the new 
rating on payroll. Thus the net 
effect on total payroll is easily deter- 
mined. Furthermore, simple graphic 
presentations can be made to show 
the effect on the entire payroll and 
make it possible to control this fea- 
ture. Payroll can be increased or 
decreased by a flat percentage or can 
be increased at the low end of the 
wage scale and not at the high or vice 
versa. 


Points as Cents 


(13) If ‘‘points’’ are used, is there 
any simple way of relating the job value 
in points to the present wage scale and if 
50, how is it done? 

In the method of job comparison 
originally devised by Eugene Benge, 
now of the U. S. Gypsum Company, 
and used by the Atlantic Refining 
Company, points are arrived at by 
calling the wages in cents per hour 
a corresponding number of points. 
Then each point equals a cent per 
hour. Subsequently if wages are 
raised, say 5%, then the point value 
for each job is multiplied by a factor 
of 1.05 in order to arrive at the cents 
per hour wage value of that position. 
In the same manner subsequent in- 
creases or decreases in the wage level 
can be incorporated into the factor 
thus making it possible to translate 
points into cents per hour very 
readily. 

(14) Should there be a definite rela- 
tionship between the salary structure and 
the hourly wage structure? 

There need not be any connection 
between salary structure and hourly 




















wage structure, in the opinion of 
most members of the panel. In set- 
ting up wage and salary values the 
two types of jobs are usually treated 
separately. This makes it possible 
to increase pay in one group without 
a corresponding increase in the other. 
Thus if both are originally on the 
same basis, and subsequently a wage 
increase is awarded only to hourly 
rate men, then a factor may be used 
for them that is not used for salaried 
workers, and which will express the 
differences in pay level between the 
two. Collective bargaining often 
makes it impossible to keep salaried 
and hourly rates in constant relation- 
ship, however desirable this may be 
on general grounds. 

(1s) Can a wage plan developed in one 
territory be applied in another where the 
wage level is different? 

In a method using points, a factor 
is used to multiply the point value 
in order to arrive at cents per hour 
or dollars per month. This factor 
can differ for different localities in 
accordance with the wage level there. 
In methods not using points, a similar 
factor can be applied to bring the 
wage or salary values for each group 
of jobs in line with the wage level 
in that locality. Thus if the wages 
in one locality are 5% lower than 
in another, then the multiplying 
factor for translating points into 
cents per hour will be .95 for each 
wage or salaried group. 


Lift To Minimum At Once 


(16) After all positions have been 
evaluated, it is usually found that there 
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are many positions below the new mini- 
mum and many others above the maxi- 
mum. Some companies contend that these 
should not be disturbed; others insist upon 
prompt adjustment. What are the ad- 
vantages of either practice? 

Most companies feel that it is 
wisest to bring up to the minimum 
at once all those positions which are 
found to be paid less than the new 
minimum values arrived at. There 
is not uniform agreement on the wis- 
dom of cutting down to the maximum 
all persons whose salaries are found 
to be in excess of the maximum of the 
new values. In many cases it is im- 
possible to avoid direct cuts. 

In one instance the difficulty was 
overcome owing to the fact that a 
wage increase was about to be made, 
and was applied to all positions ex- 
cept those already receiving more 
than the maximum, this having been 
arranged by agreement with repre- 
sentatives of employees. Most com- 
panies attempt by transfer or other- 
wise to eliminate all discrepancies on 
the high side. One instance was 
mentioned in which high salaries 
were brought down by individual 
adjustment and transfer. In another 
case financial conditions were such 
that it was necessary to reduce all 
excess salaries immediately down toa 
level not exceeding the maximum. 
The disadvantages of this action are 
obvious, but at times it has to be 
resorted to. 

(17) After fixing the wage and salary 
structure, can it be changed to meet 
changing market conditions? 

By any of the methods discussed, 
it is possible to make adjustments, 
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especially as described under answers 
to questions 14 and 15. 

(18) Should an employee be informed 
of the salary minimum and maximum 
that apply to the position which he holds? 

Experience differed on this point. 
In most companies no announcement 
whatever is made and it is left to the 
individual to find out what his own 
salary or wage might be. This is 
more troublesome in salaried posi- 
tions than in hourly paid jobs where 
everyone knows at least his own job 
value. In the case of salaried posi- 
tions it is usually felt best to make 
no broadcast announcement but to 
permit each employee upon inquiry 
to learn the minimum and maximum 
values for his position. One com- 


pany, however, has for several years 
made a public announcement of the 


minimum and maximum salary values 
of all positions in the organization. 


Easy Industry Comparisons 


(19) Can satisfactory wage and salary 
comparisons with other companies be 
made by comparing salaries paid for 
similar jobs? 

Wage and salary comparisons can 
be made on the basis of careful de- 
tailed job descriptions. In a method 
using points, it is possible to go into 
another company, evaluate a series of 
standard positions that are found to 
be alike in both companies and draw 
a line through these position values. 
This will indicate the difference in 
wage levels between the two. This 
difference is in the whole wage struc- 
ture rather than in individual posi- 
tions but is a fairly satisfactory 


method of indicating the relative 
height of salary or wage levels in the 
two organizations. 

(20) Should plans provide for auto- 
matic raising or lowering of wages in 
accordance with changes in cost of living? 

Most members of the panel felt it 
unwise to have an agreement that 
commits the company to an auto- 
matic adjustment in the event of 
changes in living costs. It was felt 
better to take this into account when 
necessary by discussion and arbitra- 
tion rather than to have cost of living 
changes cause automatic changes in 
the wage level. 


Salary Adjustments 


(21) Should all salary adjustments 
be arranged by the Personnel Department 
or should operating executives participate, 
or both? 

Practices differ in this respect. 
It is not much of a problem in the 
case of hourly paid employees. For 
salaried employees most members of 
the panel thought that it is best to 
have each department make recom- 
mendations at the time of salary 
review to the Personnel Department 
which will review them in the light 
of this information. These recom- 
mendations should then go, with 
comments by Personnel, to a salary 
committee for final action. Gener- 
ally it was felt that departments 
concerned and Personnel should par- 
ticipate in discussions regarding sal- 
ary changes but that final decisions 
should be made by a salary committee 
comprised of senior officials. 

(22) Should salary be reviewed an- 
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nually on the date of anniversary of 
employment, or on some other basis? 
Every conceivable method seems 
to be in vogue for reviewing salaries. 
One organization reviews salaries an- 
nually, another semi-annually, still 
another on the anniversary of the 
date of employment of each em- 
ployee. Annual and semi-annual re- 


views have the advantage of bringing 
all salary increases under. scrutiny 
at one time so that it is possible to 
determine how much the total pay- 


roll is to be affected. This facilitates 
cost control, but it has the disadvan- 
tage of focusing all employees’ atten- 
tion on salary changes at the same 
time of the year. 

Review on the anniversary of em- 
ployment avoids this problem. An- 
other advantage is that the burden 
of review is distributed uniformly 
throughout the year, whereas the 
annual or semi-annual review pro- 
duces periodic severe strains espe- 
cially on the Personnel Department. 
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The President has Said 





‘‘All Govern- 


ment Employees should Realize that the 
Process of Collective Bargaining, as 
Usually Understood, Cannot be Trans- 
planted into the Public  Service.’’ 


Employee Relations 
in Federal Service 


ECENTLY, the Director of Re- 
R search, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, arranged for a 
group of personnel officers from in- 
dustry to meet with personnel officers 
of Government agencies, for the pur- 
pose of discussing matters of mutual 
concern. At the end of the confer- 
ence, the participants expressed gen- 
eral satisfaction with the results that 
came from the exchange of ideas. 

Most of the time was devoted to 
the discussion of special phases of 
personnel administration—employ- 
ment, job classification, and so on— 
by committees interested in various 
aspects of the general field. 

When they took up policies and 
the organization of a personnel office, 
they were on common ground, for 
wherever the relationship of super- 


By Prestey W. MELTon, 


Fairfax, Virginia 


visor and subordinate exists, there 
exists also an opportunity to apply 
the fundamental principles of per- 
sonnel administration. Any large 
organization needs, for efficient oper- 
ation, functional offices responsible 
for employing properly-qualified men 
and women; for increasing the effi- 
ciency of employees by effective pro- 
grams of training and promotion; 
for classifying jobs; and for building 
up and maintaining the morale and 
health of employees. 

Probably, if the chief of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s safety di- 
vision should exchange jobs with the 
safety engineer of a large utility or 
construction company, each would 
find techniques in use much like his 
own. A comparison of outstanding 
training and educational programs in 


























industry with those of the Depart- 
ment of State or the U. S. Public 
Health Service would show that 
they have much in common. The 
health and medical service of the 
Home State Mining Company and the 
Panama Canal are comparable. 
There are other phases of personnel 
procedure common to industry and 
Government. 


Legal Status of Employees 


On the other hand, an analysis of 
the employee relations procedure of 
industrial concerns, would be of 
relatively little value to the person- 
nel officers of Government agencies. 
The employee relations programs of 
industry must be adjusted to comply 
with laws administered by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, the 
Department of Labor, the Social 
Security Board, and other Federal 
and State control agencies. None of 
these regulatory bodies has jurisdic- 
tion over Government personnel. 

Executive departments are subject 
to laws administered by the Civil 
Service Commission, the Comptroller 
General, and the U. S. Employees’ 
Compensation Commission. These 
three agencies have no control over 
industry, except that the Compensa- 
tion Commission has jurisdiction over 
District of Columbia residents and 
longshoremen. 

The primary divergence between 
the personnel procedure of the public 
and private agency grows out of this 
variation in the legal status of em- 
ployees. Differences are most ap- 
parent where ethical obligations and 
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privileges of employee, employer, and 
management tend to congeal into 
legal rights. 

At one time there were laws essen- 
tially forbidding Government em- 
ployees to join labor unions. How- 
ever, in 1912, the Lloyd-La Follette 
Act gave Government employees the 
right to belong to organizations 
which did not impose ‘‘an obligation 
or duty on them to engage in any 
strike. . .against the United States.”’ 
There are now about 250,000 Govern- 
ment employees who hold cards in 
American Federation of Labor un- 
ions, according to A. F. of L. figures. 
Many of these, of course, are em- 
ployed in the mechanical trades, 
organized in international unions of 
craftsmen. TheC. I. O. estimates its 
membership among Federal Govern- 
ment employees at 30,000. Another 
National Federation of Government 
Employees, one that has no affiliation 
with industrial unions, has almost 
100,000 members. There are other 
organizations whose membership is 
not know. 


Everyone Someone's Boss 


The personnel officer from industry 
would readjust many of his concepts 
of the relations between unions and 
management if he joined the person- 
nel staff of a Federal department. 
Let me illustrate the point with two 
Government bureaus. The Bureau 


of Public Roads has about 3,000 
employees, a considerable percentage 
of whom are members of a thriving 
federation affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. It is 
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scarcely a labor union in the usually 
accepted meaning of the term. The 
Bureau of Public Roads supervises 
the building of highways where some 
150,000 skilled and unskilled labor- 
ers are employed, but most of these 
laborers are employed by contractors, 
not by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

The personnel of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads is made up almost entirely 
of highway engineers, laboratory as- 
sistants, and clerical workers, with 
the necessary complement of super- 
visors and executives, all of whom are 
eligible for membership in the organ- 
ization affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Obviously, 
the Bureau's employee relations prob- 
lems are different from those of a 
factory or other industrial establish- 
ment with a union whose members 
are skilled or unskilled laborers. 

In the departmental service in 
Washington, and to a lesser extent 
in the field service, the Government 
employees’ work is of such a nature 
that it is difficult to draw a line be- 
tween supervisory and non-super- 
visory employees. Everybody, prac- 
tically, is somebody's boss. This is 
a circumstance that results in an un- 
usual type of personnel set-up and a 
special type of unionism. 


Executives in Union 


The second bureau, the Forest Serv- 
ice, has about twice as many em- 
ployees as the Bureau of Public 
Roads. Although the Forest Serv- 
ice employs directly more skilled 
laborers than the Bureau of Public 
Roads, most of the labor in the na- 


tional forests is provided by 100,000 
husky young men who are not on the 
pay roll of the Forest Service at all. 
They are enrollees of CCC camps un- 
der the jurisdiction of army officers. 

The bureau has a personnel staff 
of perhaps sixty persons, including 
an employee relations officer, and 
their activities are as varied as those 
of the industrial relations staff of a 
large privately-owned utility. The 
Forest Service has in Washington an 
active section of the National Feder- 
ation of Government Employees. 
This employee organization has a 
memorandum of understanding with 
the Chief Forester to work out 
“mutually satisfactory solutions of 
employee problems.”’ 

The employee elected, as head of 
the committee set up to handle 
grievances, is an executive compa- 
rable to an assistant sales manager. 
In another Federal bureau the per- 
sonnel director was for some years 
president of the A. F. L. employees 
union. 


No Wage Bargaining 

A labor relations officer of private 
industry, speaking before a group of 
personnel officers of public agencies, 
said he had found that most collec- 
tive bargaining between management 
and employees is about wages or 
hours of work, with working con- 
ditions perhaps third. His speech 
emphasized the difference between 
the operation of personnel offices in 
private and public agencies. The 
President has said in a letter to the 
head of a national federation of 
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Government employees that “‘all 
Government employees should re- 
alize that the process of collective 
bargaining, as usually understood, 
cannot be transplanted into the pub- 
lic service.” 

Wages and hours of Federal work- 
ers are for the most part not subjects 
for collective bargaining, being be- 
yond the control of heads of executive 
departments. They may be set specif- 
ically by statute; by job classifica- 
tion, fixing salary scales; by wage 
boards, involving collective bargain- 
ing with mechanical employees in 
navy yards, and similar agencies. 

Administrative enforcement agen- 
cies are the General Accounting 
Office and the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Federal and state boards, 
established to enforce wage-and-hour 
legislation affecting industry, have 
no jurisdiction over executive de- 
partments and independent agencies 
of the Federal Government. 

When other measures fail to settle 
controversies between management 
and employees of industry, employ- 
ees may strike. Conciliators from 
the Department of Labor may be in- 
vited to help work out a solution. 
These conciliators are not called in 
to help settle a strike of Government 
employees, because Government em- 
ployees do not strike. 


Conciliation Growing 


It is inconceivable that the employ- 
ees of a Government agency exercising 
purely governmental functions—say, 
the inspectors of the Food and Drug 
Administration or the meat inspec- 


tors of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try who are responsible for safeguard- 
ing continuously the health of the 
public—would ever strike under any 
conditions. Employees are fully 
aware of their obligations to the 
public. Each issue of the weekly 
newspaper of one of the national fed- 
erations of Government employees 
carries the statement that it ‘‘is un- 
equivocally opposed to and will not 
tolerate strikes, picketing or other 
public acts against governmental 
authority which have the effect of 
embarrassing the Government.”’ 

Conciliation procedure seems to be 
developing in the Government serv- 
ice and is apparently favored by all 
union organizations. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission a few years ago sug- 
gested formation of conciliation com- 
mittees, and several agencies set them 
up. Although there is no present 
provision in law for doing so, media- 
tion procedure has occasionally been 
set up in the Government service 
for adjustment of controversies. Un- 
der the old National Labor Board, 
Government employees brought a 
complaint against General H. S. 
Johnson and won. They are specifi- 
cally excluded from appeals under the 
new act. However, in a Power Com- 
mission case, a mediation board was 
set up, and adjustment reached. 


Tangles for Employment Manager 


Like the employee relations officer 
of private industry who finds a differ- 
ent set of conditions, legal rights, and 
regulatory agencies when he takes on 
a Government job, the new employ- 
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ment manager might become en- 
tangled in a maze of regulations 
governing the filling of jobs, pro- 
motion and transfer ot employees, 
terminations, vacations, sick leave, 
and retirement. While there are at 
least thirty categories of employees, 
each. with a different set of legal 
rights, the largest category is the 
permanent classified civil-service, 
where the legal rights of manage- 
ment, employees, and applicants for 
jobs are pretty well defined. 

The term “‘permanent’’ is descrip- 
tive enough when applied to these 
employees with civil-service status, 
but is somewhat hyperbolical. The 
civil-service employee can be re- 
moved ‘‘for such cause as will pro- 
mote the efficiency of the service.”’ 
However, the civil service rules pro- 
vide that ‘‘no discrimination shall 
be exercised. . .against or in favor of 
an. . .employee in the classified serv- 
ice because of his political or religious 
opinions or affiliations.’’ Perhaps 
at present his appeal for rein- 
statement might also be based on 
discrimination because of union mem- 
bership. The appointing officer 1s 
the judge as to whether other reasons 
are sufficient for dismissal, except 
that conformity with similar actions 
of the same nature is required. In 
general, the civil-service employee's 
tenure is relatively more secure than 
that of most employees, either in 
public agencies or private industry. 


Merit Regulations 


Legal regulations affecting the 
work of the Government employment 
officer begin to take effect even be- 


fore the employee is appointed. Ifa 
job is to be filled in a private business, 
the department head and employ- 
ment manager agree on a good man 
who can be promoted to the position; 
a change is made and the matter is 
ended. If there is no good man in 
line for promotion, the employment 
manager hunts in and outside the 
company until he finds a man who 
meets his own and the department 
head’s requirements, and that ends 
the matter. 

The employment or appointing off- 
cer of an agency operating under civil- 
service rules has a set of regulations 
with which he complies in the selec- 
tion and employment of personnel 
to fill day-by-day vacancies. If there 
is nobody in another classified civil- 
service position with the qualifica- 
tions to fill the job, then he asks 
the Civil Service Commission to find 
on its registers properly-qualified ap- 
plicants or, if necessary, to hold a 
competitive examination to find eli- 
gibles. 

Elaborate rules have been devel- 
oped for the guidance of the Com- 
mission and the employment officer 
to safeguard the legal rights of 
applicants and to make sure that the 
applicant who merits the job will get 
it. The successful applicant, after 
he is assigned, cannot be transferred 
to a different position until his fitness 
for the second job has been deter- 
mined by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 


Do Only Job Hired For 


The rigidity that results from the 
necessity of having a civil-service 
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employee perform only the exact 
duties for which he has been ap- 
proved by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion makes seasonal employment one 
of the Government personnel officers’ 
special problems. A department 
store can develop flexibility to take 
care of seasonal employment by train- 
ing. Some of the millinery sales- 
women can be taught to sell other 
merchandise after the Easter rush 
on hats is over. With proper plan- 


ning and employee training, a pri- 
vate industry levels off many of its 
employment peaks and valleys. 
There are, of course, devices for 
leveling seasonal employment that 


can also be used by public agencies. 
A postmaster in a large city may 
find part-time employment in a local 
utility for some of the employees who 
help him through the Christmas sea- 
son. The employees work in the 
utility's application office during the 
spring and fall moving seasons. 

It is not possible, however, to 
transfer employees to different civil- 
service jobs to take care of seasonal 
peaks and valleys. This works some 
hardship on the Government em- 
ployee who is furloughed or has his 
job abolished, because he gets no pay 
until he is called back to work or 
finds a new job. 





At the Dawn of the Twentieth Century Infants 
Opened Their Bright Eyes Looking Forward 
to a Life of Activity and Happiness. Today 
Many, with Their Lives Little More than 
Half Over, are Told They are Finished— 


Thrown 


Report on 


Older Workers 


on the Industrial Scrap-heap. 


By EmPpLoyMENT ProBLemMs CoMMITTEE, 


HE spotlight of national prom- 
inence has recently settled on 
the problem of the aged appli- 
cant and the aged employee. This 
problem is far from new. It has 
been a development of the past 20 
years, and although many industrial 
organizations have retained in active 
employment workers up to 60 and 70 
years, all surveys show that there 
has been a trend toward a fixed en- 
trance age limit that hovers at 40 
years of age. | 
Does this mean that employers feel 
that calendar years are a measure of 
ability, skill, and experience? Does 
it mean that a man over 40 is ready 
for the scrap heap? Is it merely the 
succession of birthdays that has cre- 
ated the problem, or is it the man 
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himself? These and many more ques- 
tions make the problem complex. 
We have confined our inquiry to sev- 
eral basic points: What is the prob- 
lem? Why does it exist? What can 
be done to eliminate or alleviate it? 

This survey does not presume to 
solve the problem. It does show, 
however, why employers are reluc- 
tant to consider the aged; under what 
conditions the older workers are de- 
sirable; under what circumstances 
they are not desirable; and finally 
suggest a policy that is simple enough 
to be adopted, if only in part, as an 
aid in solution. 


Fixed Hiring Ages 
Outstanding in the development of 
the problem of the economic aged is 
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the trend toward fixed entrance age 
limits. The National Association of 
Manufacturers report that, of 700 
firms investigated, over one-fourth 
had age hiring limits. New York 
State’s Committee on Old Age Secur- 
ity found that 20 per cent of over 100 
establishments in that state had 
adopted hiring limits. The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
has made a survey of 2,452 companies 
which employ four and one-half 
million workers. 11.1 per cent of 
the companies employing almost one- 
fourth of the workers have estab- 
lished a maximum hiring age. Of 
particular interest in this same survey 
is the disclosure that firms employ- 
ing less than 100 employees consti- 
tute only 1.3 per cent of the compa- 
nies admitting a maximum hiring age. 
The proportion of the companies 
increases with the size of the firms, 
with those employing over 10,000 
constituting 30.1 per cent. 

Worth serious consideration is the 
fact that the foregone statistics show 
percentages of fixed hiring ages only 
in organizations frankly admitting 
such a policy. Your own conclusion 
may be substituted as to how many 
organizations practice a fixed hiring 
policy without publicly admitting 
it. 


Points Against Older Workers 


Employers advance several reasons 
for the fixing of age limits. Some of 
them are based on other managerial 
policies, some on characteristics in- 
herent in the older worker, and some 


on conditions outside the control of 
either employer or employee. 

Pensions and Insurances. Many em- 
ployers sponsor independent pension 
plans, formal and informal, in which 
the length of service determines the 
size of the retirement pension. Em- 
ployment of an aged applicant gives 
insufficient time for the employee to 
build up an adequate pension fund. 
The employer is then early faced with 
providing for the welfare of the su- 
perannuated employee. Public opin- 
ion and public relations are subject 
to strain by the release of old em- 
ployees of pension age who cannot 
receive an adequate pension because 
of limited length of service. 

The reluctance of employers to 
hire older workers may be also at- 
tributed to the complications arising 
out of the administration of group 
insurances including life, health, and 
accident. Premium rates are usually 
based on average age. The employ- 
ment of older workers increases the 
rates, which frequently are carried 
jointly by employer and employees. 

Workmen's Compensation. Statis- 
tics prove that accident severity is 
abnormally high in organizations 
with workers with a high average 
age, due chiefly to injuries being com- 
plicated by the infirmities of age. 
The cost factor figures prominently 
in an employer's reluctance on this 
score. 

Promotion Plans. Many organiza- 
tions sponsor carefully developed and 
administered plans for promotion 
from within. To develop employee 
morale, it is the custom to promote 
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from within the organization when- 
ever possible. This leaves only the 
lower pay and the more elementary 
jobs for outside applicants. It is 
customary to fill these jobs with 
young flexible talent, fresh from 
school. As a consequence, the low 
pay jobs are associated with young 
men and women. 

Adaptability. Compared to the 
young worker, the older worker is at 
a distinct disadvantage on the point 
of adaptability. With changing ec- 
onomic conditions types of labor 
have fluctuated widely. When a 
man is thrown out of employment it 
is frequently necessary for him to 
adjust himself to new work. He 
must go through a period of retrain- 
ing. It is a common opinion that 


the aged worker is less able to adapt 


himself to new surroundings and 
work, and the accentuation of deter- 
rent personal characteristics and pe- 
culiarities of older persons often are 
obstacles and act against their fitting 
in harmoniously to new organiza- 
tions. On production units, where 
high wages have been justified by 
speed and efficiency, a pace has been 
established that the economic aged 
simply cannot maintain. 

Capacity for Development. The 
capacity for development among 
older applicants provides many 
counts against them as a group. 
General opinion is that the older 
applicants are not as flexible as the 
younger ones just out of school, and 
in the acquisition of motor skills are, 
as a group, considerably slower in be- 
coming proficient. In the advances 


of industry into the field of mass 
production, flexibility and capacity 
for development are important fac- 
tors in the selection of new help. 

Physical Ability. Physical health 
is constantly reflected in the perfor- 
mance of the daily job. It is as- 
sumed that a man nearing 40 slows 
down physically. The Industrial 
Health Research Board of Great 
Britain finds that men reach a maxi- 
mum height at 20 or 21, maintained 
to 25, and then gradual decline sets 
in, in the nature of an “‘industrial 
stoop.’ Muscular strength increases 
to 20 years, maintains a level course 
to about 4o years, and then starts 
to fail. Reflexes begin a down trend 
earlier. The older applicant is more 
likely to have developed a minor de- 
fect or ailment, or a potentially com- 
pensable condition that will dis- 
qualify him in the pre-employment 
medical examination, or the rejection 
may be on the grounds of a general 
debilitation. Impaired hearing, eye- 
sight, a lack of finger dexterity are 
all possibilities of rejection. 


Points for Older Workers 


Eliminating the physical jobs that 
require the mobility and resiliency 
that youth possesses, jobs in which 
nimbleness and quick reflexes form 
an integral part, we still have many 
run-of-the-mill positions that require 
skill, experience, and judgment. In 
these respects the older worker fre- 
quently possesses a distinct advan- 
tage over younger competition. 

Standards Prolong Working Years. 
It is needless to point out that it is 
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not infrequent to find men of 40, 50, 
and even 60 who are in good physical 
condition. Our present industrial 
system has increased the working 
span of employees by shortening the 
working day and week, by raising 
average living standards, by protec- 
tion of public health, and by modern 
physical hygiene. The machine age 
has lightened the load of its workers, 
increased leisure hours. All this has 
tended to aid in preserving and pro- 
longing the active working years of 
men in industry. 

Experience and Skill. Skill is ac- 
quired by years of training and dili- 
gent application. The older a work- 
man becomes, providing he is alert 
and industrious, the more valuable 
is the skill and experience he has ac- 
quired in his particular line of work. 


With the shortage of skilled labor 
these factors are particularly impor- 


tant. In many instances, when this 
skill is needed the question of calen- 
dar years becomes secondary. 

Responsibility. Asa rule, the older 
workman is more responsible and 
dependable. Good judgment is usu- 
ally a product of experience. This is 
especially true of the aged employee. 

Loyalty and Steadfastness. In the 
industrial strife that has affected 
Many organizations, it is needless 
to point out the desirable characteris- 
tics that are more evident in older 
workers. As a group, the older em- 
ployees have been less affected by 
outside influences and agitation. An 
older man has the perspective of years 
and experiences to temper hasty and 
rash decisions. 


Pertinent to our problem are the 
findings of Dr. Thorndike, of Colum- 
bia University. He has found that 
people up to 50 years of age can learn 
a new language as rapidly and as 
easily as a young person. This 
should raise the question, ‘‘Are we 
guilty of censoring without proof our 
aged, in believing that they cannot 
learn new skills?’’ True, the experi- 
ments have not progressed out of the 
intellectual field, but we should be 
receptive to evidence in the motor and 
mechanical skills. 

With a basis of comparison given, 
it seems the productive efficiency of 
the older worker may be considered 
as generally superior in positions 
where skill and experience are pri- 
mary requisites. Within the unskilled 
labor classifications, younger men 
enjoy an advantage. But in general, 
the shortcomings peculiar to the older 
workmen are about equally balanced 
by distinct merits peculiar to them. 
Older employees are numerous in 
nearly every industry and age seldom 
becomes a handicap until the health 
or mind is actually impaired. 


Laws and Social Pressures 


The problem is influenced still 
further by legislative and social de- 
velopments. In searching for cures 
for economic ills, lawmakers seek 
not revision or repeal, but more laws. 

The legislature of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts enacted a 
law in 1937, empowering the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry in that 
state to publish the names of all 
employers who discriminate against 
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a worker on account of age. This 
law denotes an important trend. 
Similar legislation to favor the older 
worker was proposed and failed in 
five states, namely, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Minnesota and 
Texas. However, in spite of the ap- 
parent failure of the passage of the 
laws, the states which have consid- 
ered legislation have investigating 
committees holding discussions and 
hearings on the problem. 

Social campaigns have been organ- 
ized to combat the growing prejudice 
against workers over 40. The 
strongest in this movement are the 
local posts of the American Legion, 
acting by mandate of the national 
organization. Another strong social 
organization is the ‘“‘Over 40 Asso- 
ciation.” The Commonwealth of 


Pennsylvania several months ago be- 
came the thirtieth state to form an 


“Over 40 Club.”’ The charter of 
the club outlines an extensive pro- 
gram which includes among other 
objectives: 


A search for new fields of employment for workers 
over 40. 

Initiation of legislation that will lessen the industrial 
dependence of the older worker. 

Correction of ‘‘unfair’’ discrimination by employers. 

Endorsing and patronizing employers who do not 
discriminate. 

Improvement of the economic welfare of employees 
who are 40 years and over. 


These two organizations embrace 
an imposing membership. Their ob- 
jective is to correct age discrimina- 
tion. 

To what degree this objective can 
be accomplished remains to be seen. 
The very fact that public feeling has 


developed beyond sympathy and is 
crystallizing into a united action of 
proposed patronizing or boycotting 
denotes a trend. Action such as 
this can be counted in dollars and 
cents. Public sentiment is effective 
and far reaching. Respect that com- 
panies have taken generations to 
develop can be lost overnight by 
adverse criticism. 


Adjust Policy to Ethical Standards 


The report could end at this point, 
leaving a solution on a put-it-up-to- 
you basis. We have presumed that 
suggestions could be offered that are 
worthy of consideration. The ac- 
ceptance or rejection of an employ- 
ment application on a yardstick of 
calendar years alone is not and can- 
not be reasonable. Unfortunately, 
calendar age in many firms plays a 
too important part in employee selec- 
tion. Though the organization may 
not have an age policy, the older 
applicant is effectively banned be- 
cause of an understanding between 
the production and the personnel 
executives. The rejection is more 
brutal than in organizations with 
fixed limits, as false hopes have been 
aroused by the interview. Too many 
reputable organizations follow such a 
policy. 

Interviews are given to all appli- 
cants but they are only courtesy 
interviews and offer nothing. Pres- 
ent developments demand that the 
employment manager frankly ap- 
praise his company’s age policy and, 
whether it is written or established 
by precedent, adjust or amend it to 
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ethical standards. This suggestion 
is based not on emotionalism but on 
reasoning. 

Employers, paradoxically, while 
being accused of unfair discrimina- 
tion against the older applicant, are 
facing a definite fact that the average 
age of the employee in industry is 
steadily increasing. 

The American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute has published statistics em- 
bracing 230,000 employees, or two- 
thirds of all workers in that industry. 
It shows that the average age of a 
steel worker is 38 years, two years 
more than the average in 1930, and 
that 40 per cent of all steel workers 
are over 41 years of age. 

Diminishing productivity of a 
worker because of age has developed 
the problem of the older’ employee. 
Employers have handled this situa- 
tion with varying degrees of evasive- 
ness. The common practice is to 
consider each individual case on its 
own merits. Crossing bridges when 
you come to them is a logical pro- 
cedure, but it is very important to 
have a definite policy to supplement 
such a method—a policy that is 
strong enough to uphold morale and 
flexible enough to fit individual cases. 
Present policies and procedures have 
been followed in some organizations 
for many years, but it has become nec- 
essary for policies to keep pace with 
change. 


Find Jobs for Aged 
An immediate step that can be 


taken by an organization in standard- 
izing an old-age policy is a study of 


jobs from the standpoint of the eco- 
nomic aged employee, to determine 
the jobs in which the older employees 
may be placed and in which they can 
perform with full efficiency. To sup- 
plement this limited group of jobs, 
it is often possible to modify quali- 
fications of somewhat similar jobs 
and permit them to be brought 
within the capabilities of the older 
worker. These jobs should be set 
aside for the employees of the mar- 
ginal type. Jobs should not be so 
modified that an employee feels he is 
the recipient of charity, but should 
permit retention of self-respect in the 
full performance of the limited job 
requirements. 

In the administration of such a 
plan, the objections that would com- 
monly be raised are not insurmount- 
able. They may be tangible or in- 
tangible. Among the former we find 
the objection to the wage reduction, 
among the lattert he effect on indi- 
vidual and group morale. 


Pay Wage Differentials 


It has been brought to our atten- 
tion that several progressive organ- 
izations have experimented with the 
payments of supplementary wage dif- 
ferentials, in one instance due to re- 
organization in which the differen- 
tial served as a retraining and re- 
habilitating allowance, and in an- 
other instance paid as a result of di- 
minishing value due to age. It is 
possible to hazard a suggestion that a 
similar wage differential be devel- 
oped, based on age and service, for 
the employee whose diminishing 








productivity on account of age has 
brought a reduction in pay. 

Committee discussion of this form 
of suggestion brought out several 
benefits. 


The morale of the working group would be favorably 
affected. 

The individual would not necessarily absorb the 
wage cut accompanying reduced duties. 

The pension, based on average wages of the last few 
years of employment, would not be subject to reduction. 

It is frequently difficult to transfer an aged employee, 
because the supervisor is reluctant to accept a marginal 
employee. A wage differential assuming part of the cost 
factor will tend to overcome this reluctance. 

A wage differential would tend to reduce the number 
of marginal men who, at present are retained in highly 
paid jobs out of sympathy—respect—or leniency of super- 
vision, while their efficiency has diminished. Practice 
of a differential policy would provide transfer of such 
cases into work more in keeping with the individual's 
productivity. 


Such a policy is only suggested 
with the understanding that it bear 
very careful consideration. The cost 
factor would necessarily be high, and 
the thought should be borne in mind 
that it be used only in instances to 
bridge the years between diminish- 
ing usefulness and pension. 


Health Maintenance 


An important method to be used 
in dealing with this problem is the 
use of medical service. This field 
has not been utilized to its fullest 
advantage. Employing an objective 
yearly medical examination, supple- 
mented by employee education in the 
fields of personal hygiene, diet, and 
treatment of common ailments and 
physical disorders, we can lay a 
foundation for a long-term program 
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that will give us healthier, more ener- 
getic working groups, and ultimately 
lengthen the physical prime many 
years beyond the present standards. 


Retraining 


Within our reach are the possibil- 
ities that training, retraining, and 
revivifying skills offer as a practical 
solution. There are at least four 
steps in such training which are 
essential. In sequence of importance 
they are: 


Development of employee opinion, to be not only 
receptive but eager to participate, and the development, 
in every way, of a favorable attitude toward training. 

Training to prolong usefulness in the known job field. 

Job training on similar or related work, in which the 
demands of difficulty are more in keeping with age. 

Training in dissimilar work, participants selected 
individually by the presence of a particular skill, knowl- 
edge, experience, or inclination. 


In our survey we have not at- 
tempted or intended to recommend 
any detailed solution. Due to the 
arbitrary nature of the problem, the 
lack of factual knowledge accessible, 
and a general reluctance on the part 
of employers to discuss the problem 
frankly, we have taken a shot in the 
dark. 

We have pointed out how industry 
can contribute to the solution of the 
problem: by eliminating blind prej- 
udices against age alone; by develop- 
ing and administering progressive 
and humanitarian personnel policies; 
by giving proper consideration to 
skill and knowledge; by sponsoring 
training and employee education; 
and by maintaining and improving 
the general health of the workers. 














The Only Purpose of a Training Pro- 
gram Should be to Teach the Exact 


Knowledge and Methods which the 
Employee will Use on his Particular 
Job or the Job Just Ahead of him. 


Trainin g to 


Improve Work 


URING the past few years an 
D increasing interest in em- 
ployee training has been 
manifest. Many industries have 
training programs which extend from 
the top executives to the humblest 
worker, while government is giving 
training a new emphasis. 

In the manual trades apprentice- 
ship never disappeared. On the 
other hand, in preparation for execu- 
tive careers in business and govern- 
ment, its place seems to have been 
taken of recent years by a college 
education. There came to be the 
feeling that here the best preparation 
is a broad culture and a trained mind. 
But more recently both specialization 
and apprenticeship for prospective 
executives are coming into vogue 
Thus we have graduate 


once more. 





By Lennic SwEET, 


Fairfax, Virginia 


schools of business and of public 
administration and in-service train- 
ing carried on by organizations for 
their own employees. 


Causes of New Interest 


Law and medicine, two profes- 
sions with great prestige, have been 
using the case, laboratory and in- 
terne methods of-education. It has 
been seen that these were really con- 
trolled apprenticeships and thus 
learning on the job has been raised 
to a higher level than heretofore. 

Consciously or unconsciously, the 
findings of psychology are being 
accepted which hold that the “‘facul- 
ties’’ of the mind cannot be trained 
but that learning transfers from one 
situation to another only when the 
learner recognizes that two situa- 
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tions, the one already learned and the 
new, are so alike that similar solu- 
tions may be used for both. Educa- 
tion then becomes a matter of helping 
the student recognize like situations 
and build up skills for solving them. 
Problems of business and government 
are often so divorced from topics 
studied in college that there can be 
little transfer of learning from the 
campus to the counting house or to 
political establishments. 

Again, the educational concept of 
learning by doing has become ac- 
cepted as over against book learning 
upon which the American people 
have always looked with suspicion. 

In addition employees, through 
the high pressure salesmanship of 
night schools and correspondence 
courses, have been led to feel that 
promotions come only to those who 
receive specialized training. There 
is, therefore, continual pressure upon 
management to establish its own 
training programs, and where courses 
are offered great employee interest 
is manifest. 

On the other hand it must be ad- 
mitted that the fear that, after they 
have received training, employees 
will use this as a fulcrum to try to 
force promotions has kept much 
needed in-service training programs 
from becoming established. On the 
whole, however, there is very little 
opposition. The term ‘“‘training’’ is 


fast becoming a shibboleth and pro- 
grams are springing up which are 
purported to solve almost every prob- 
lem of management. 

Other executives believe that the 





only purpose of a training program 
should be to teach the exact skills 
and procedure which the employee 
will use on his particular job. 


Training Is Not Education 


Much of the difficulty exists be- 
cause administrators have been un- 
able to distinguish between training 
and education. Many training men 
have come from long years of college 
teaching and tend to carry over their 
former methods and objectives to the 
new field. Education and training 
are hard to differentiate, but Web- 
ster's Dictionary seems to have done 
this when it says: ‘“Training—to 
bring or raise to requisite standards 
as of conduct, knowledge, or skill 
by protracted and careful instruction 
and practice.’’ ‘‘Education, as un- 
derstood today connotes all those 
practices cultivated by a given soci- 
ety as means for the realization in the 
individual of the ideals of the com- 
munity as a whole.”’ 

A man cannot be truly educated un- 
less he is a part of and understands 
the best in the culture of his time. 
On the other hand, the purpose of 
training is to bring a person to a 
requisite standard of performance in a 
relatively narrow field. The pos- 
session of adequate training means 
efficiency in the task which the per- 
son is to perform. The fact that 
narrow drill will not always bring 
this efficiency and that very often a 
broad understanding is needed to 
reach the required standard is the 
thing that brings confusion. We 
may need a broad education as a part 




















of our training, but the purpose of 
that education is not the culture 
which it would bring. If more of 
general material, background and 
knowledge is needed to bring requis- 
ite performance well and good; but if 
not, then it should be omitted. The 
one and only criterion of a training 
program is: Will it bring better 
workmanship on the present job or 
on the job just ahead? There is no 
justification for spending the money 
of stockholders or of taxpayers to 
increase the general level of knowl- 
edge or culture of the employee unless 
this results in more efficiency in the 
task for which he is employed. 


What to Train For 


If we accept the purpose of train- 
ing to be, ‘To bring or raise (the 
trainee) to a requisite standard,”’ a 
first step is to determine the objec- 
tive—that is, the standard of per- 
formance to which we wish to bring 
the person who is to be trained. A 
gteat many programs fail at just 
this point. The officers administer- 
ing them have no clear idea of the 
standard to which they are attempt- 
ing to bring those whom they are 
training. Having no clear objective 
they too often merely conduct a 
series of activities or classes which, 
while good in themselves, seem to 
higher executives and to those who 
are studying in the classes, to lead 
nowhere. 

As soon as, or immediately before, 
the standard is established it is 
necessary to examine present prac- 
tice in order to understand just what 
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must be done to raise the trainee from 
his present less than maximum efh- 
ciency to that performance which 
may rightfully be expected of him. 
Unless we know where he is we can- 
not determine the road over which 
he should go. 

The above two steps should be 
completed before any formal pro- 
gram of training is instituted. 

The third step is to determine what 
must be learned or done if the gap 
between present practice and standard 
practice is to be bridged. The proc- 
ess of learning this necessary knowl- 
edge or skill becomes the training 
curriculum. 

A study of this kind will reveal 
various types of deficiency in the 
employee. These may be discourage- 
ment with the job, lack of knowledge 
as to how work is done, lack of cer- 
tain skills, trouble with the super- 
visor or foreman, etc. It is evident 
that in many cases the remedy for the 
discovered deficiency does not lie 
in training of the person whose work 
is being analyzed as much as it may 
in a better labor policy, a change of 
attitude on the part of the supervisor, 
or training of a superior. 

In the case of the deficiencies in 
which training may help, items of 
like nature should be grouped to- 
gether and then classified as to diffi- 
culty and importance. 


Broad Training 


A correct analysis of the job which 
ought to be done, the way it is being 
done now and what is needed to 
change present practice should bring 
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agreement by showing how much 
functional training and how much 
broader “‘education’’ is needed in this 
particular case. This will be es- 
pecially true if during the analysis it 
is remembered that there are quite 
nebulous psychological factors which 
must certainly be taken into account. 
Many times material to change atti- 
tudes will be discovered to be as es- 
sential as will study or drill to in- 
crease a certain skill. Too often it 
is forgotten that mere knowledge and 
skill are not enough. 

Belief in one’s work, esprit de corps 
and morale must also be present, if 
the competence of employees, be they 
unskilled workers or executives, is to 
be raised to the highest possible level 
of efficiency. The importance of in- 
cluding other than functional topics 
in a training program may be seen 
in the case of even younger employ- 
ees in minor positions. Many of 
these young people are on routine and 
monotonous jobs. If they can be 
helped to understand the social sig- 
nificance of the organization or 
agency in which they are employed 
and how the work which they them- 
selves are doing ties into it, they 
should then see more meaning in 
their job, and other things being 
equal should perform their work 
more effectively and efficiently. 

An administrative officer of the 
Census Bureau recently stated that 
that agency, when it was assigned 
the extremely routine task of copy- 
ing the 1900 census on cards in order 
that persons might establish their 
status under the old-age insurance 
program of the Social Security Act, 





first gave the employees who were to 
do the copying a three day vestibule 
course concerning (1) the significance 
of the Social Security Act, (2) what 
accuracy in copying would mean to 
the old-age beneficiaries when they 
become 65 years of age, and (3) how 
lack of accuracy might injure these 
beneficiaries. This official stated 
that he felt the course had greatly 
improved the quality of the copying. 
It will usually be as important for 
employees of the reader’s organiza- 
tion to see the significance of their 
work as it is for those of the Census 
Bureau to understand the importance 
of theirs. 


Interneship Method 


When the nature of the curriculum 
material has been determined, the 
next problem is how to impart the 
desired information or skill. There 
are a number of methods: class room 
instruction by means of lectures, 
class room instruction by means of 
recitation, discussion and group con- 
ferences, drill, the carrying out of proj- 
ects or investigations, individual 
coaching on the job, and combina- 
tions of all these. These methods are 
too well known to require descrip- 
tion here. 

Sometimes instead of, or in addi- 
tion to, a short period of vestibule 
training, training classes, or training 
on the job, there is a period of in- 
terneship. This method is usually 
employed only when scientific work- 
ers of young executives are to be 
trained. The training period is one 
or two years. The purpose is to 
give the interne an all around experi- 
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ence. He is placed under an older 
person, usually an executive busy 
with other duties. Sometimes he 
moves from department to depart- 
ment working for a short period in 
each. The usual difficulty with this 
method is that it is not sufficiently 
planned—the person or persons under 
whom the interne is working are 
embarrassed as to how to use his 
time. He is too inexperienced to 
bear real responsibility and therefore 
is apt to be assigned to routine jobs 
and to eat his heart out because he 
had great expectations and now finds 
himself in a blind alley doing things 
which amount to little or nothing. 
With slight variations of method, 
if there is the money and the will to 
do a good training job, the interne- 
ship with a protracted period of 
study, investigation and practice is 
the most worthwhile training scheme 
yet devised. Where interneship is 
employed it is the writer’s belief 
that, instead of taking persons dir- 
ectly into such a plan upon their 
gtaduation from college and thus 
making them feel they are a privil- 
eged class while at the same time 
they arouse the jealousy of employees 
older in point of service, it is prefer- 
able to choose internes by means of a 
careful selection from the younger 
personnel who have been with the 
organization for a year or so and who 
have shown exceptional promise. 


Select From Present Employees 


If interneships are open to all 
younger employees and if internes 
are selected on the basis of quality of 
work such a procedure may be of 


great value not only as an incentive 
to the staff, but also as a means of 
discovering valuable executive and 
research material. A number of in- 
ternes should enter the organization 
at the same time. They should not 
be individually assigned to various 
departments but should be under the 
supervision of a skilled training man 
charged with planning their program 
of study and work. The curriculum 
will consist of units of study in which 
there will be formal classes (some- 
times at a university and not under 
the auspices of the employer), in- 
vestigations, projects and actual 
work in a department. 

For example, one such unit of 
study might be concerned with rec- 
ords. Here there would be class 
work on the value and use of records, 
investigation as to what records the 
organization now keeps, actual con- 
ferences with record-keeping person- 
nel, the keeping of dummy records by 
the internes, actual work with the 
record-keeping personnel, a critique 
of the present record keeping of the 
organization, etc. 

During the period of interneship 
the group works on a number of 
different units of study. This gives 
the all round knowledge of the or- 
ganization. In addition each interne 
spends considerable time actually 
working in the department in which 
he is employed or in which his major 
interest lies. This werk must be 
carefully planned. The supervisor 
has a most important position—so 
important in fact that it has been 
discovered from experience that one 
person cannot supervise more than 





five or ten internes. The duty of this 
person is to plan the entire training 
experience of the internes. 

Work of Training Division 

The final question is to decide 
where in the organization respon- 
sibility for the training activities is 
to be placed. There are two pos- 
sibilities: A training division respon- 
sible for the training of the entire 
staff may be set up, or the respon- 
sibility may be placed on the various 
Operating units. In the latter case 
the training division acts in a con- 
sultive capacity. 

A division with responsibility for 
all training has certain advantages. 
A large staff of specialists may be 
hired to work out training procedures 
and courses of a high calibre. Their 
employment saves the time of busy 
administrators who are concerned 
with more important matters. Such 
administrators are usually not skilled 
teachers and may have little interest 
in the formal training of those under 
them. 

The disadvantages of this type of 
organization are, on the other hand, 
so great that it has been discarded by 
the majority of industries. These dis- 
advantages are obvious. Special in- 
structors drawn off into a special 
training division are often too div- 
orced from operations to know what 
should be taught. In the second 
place if there is a separate division 
responsible for all training, when 
men fall down in their work the 
operating executive can pass the buck 
and say, ‘This is not our fault; they 
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were not properly trained.’’ For 
these and other reasons, the trend 
today is overwhelmingly towards 
placing upon executives responsibil- 
ity for the efficiency (effective train- 
ing) of those under them. 

How, then, are we to overcome 
the fact that supervisors and others in 
the line units usually are not them- 
selves trained in educational method 
and do not feel training of others to 
be one of their major responsibilities? 
To help administrators and super- 
visors to carry on more effective train- 
ing while at the same time keeping 
them responsible for the efficiency of 
their workers, many firms are now 
using that organization of training 
in which the training division has 
only a service or consultive function. 


Aids to Line Executives 


When training is to be done the 
training men stand ready to advise 
with operating officials as to methods 
which should be used; they help 
prepare material; in some cases they 
even carry on discussions, lectures 
and other training processes. They 
do these things, however, only upon 
the request of the proper official of 
the line unit. This line official con- 
trols content, if not method. In 
some cases, in order to obtain closer 
codperation between the consultive 
training staff and the line, a member 
of this staff is detailed to work under 
the direction of the operating divi- 
sion, while remaining a member of 
the training staff. This method, if 
the detailed training men often meet 
as a staff, unifies the educational 

















methodology and training work of 
the entire organization while the 
content of the training is under the 
direction of the operating executive 
who remains responsible for what- 
ever program is or is not carried on. 

More and more leaders in both in- 
dustry and government are develop- 
ing this latter type of codperative 
training service. Here the trainee’s 


immediate superior usually does the. 


actual teaching or coaching. A 
primary function of the training man 
is to help that superior become con- 
scious of his responsibility and 
through counsel, group discussions 
and other methods help him become 
skillful in his job of training. Un- 
derstanding on the part of operating 
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officers will be enhanced if they work 
through the process of job analysis 
and determination of standards men- 
tioned on previous pages. Working 
through this analysis and deciding 
what training is necessary is a part 
of the supervisor's own training. 

It appears that in those cases where 
the training division has a consultive 
rather than a line function much 
greater enthusiasm for training is 
found throughout the organization. 
In those companies and agencies 
which have adopted it there appears 
to be less mortality among training 
plans than there is in those organiza- 
tions where a training division is 
responsible for the entire training 
process. 

































By Willodeen Price and Zelma E. Ticen. 


Book Reviews 


INDEX TO VOCATIONS 
New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1938. 





122 pp. 


Price $1.25 


A Subject Index to 1,950 Careers 
is now available in a Revised and En- 
larged Edition of Index to Vocations, 
by Willodeen Price and Zelma E. 
Ticen, just published. 

The former edition analyzed oc- 
cupations described in 115 books. In 
this new edition, 8 new books and 
230 monographs have been added to 
those analyzed, increasing the size of 
the volumefrom 106 pages to 122 pages. 


This new edition retains the fea- 
tures of the earlier volume, giving: 
an alphabetical arrangement of the 
Index by name of each vocation; the 
author, title, date and inclusive for 
each entry; biographical vocational 
entries under separate listings; and a 
useful selected list of the more recent 
books for graduates and vocational 
teachers and counselors. 


THE EFFECTS OF CONDITIONS OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING ON THE 
PERFORMANCE OF WORSTED WEAVERS. 


By H. C. Weston. 


London: Industrial Health Board Report, obtainable from British Library 


of Information, New York, 1937 


Reviewed by Frepericx B. Furnn, M.D. 


A study of the performance of 
English weavers under (a) the con- 
ventional direct method of artificial 
lighting, by means of light scources 
vertically above the work, (b) with 
special arrangements to direct the 
light on the work either from the 
side or front of the looms. (c) a 
system in which the spacing height 
ratio of the light scource is arranged 
so that substantially uniform illum- 
ination is provided on the horizontal 
plane throughout the workshop. 

In England the weaving sheds 
have roof windows and the daylight 
is received from above the machines. 
This gave an opportunity to use the 
production of the day workers as a 
control on the production of the 


night workers who were used in the 
study of the effect of the three types 
of illumination. 

The average output of the night 
weavers improved with the increas- 
ing wattage of the lamps. But in 
the same period the production of the 
day workers also increased indicating 
that other factors besides illumina- 
tion weré also at work. An illumi- 
nation of about 30 foot candle on the 
cloth by means of standard dispersive 
reflectors resulted in 5.3 per cent im- 
provement of night workers’ out- 
put. 

None of the special installations 
resulted in any improvement of night 
workers as compared with day work- 
ers. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION 


By Carl Jung. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. 


131 pp. Price $4.00 


Reviewed by Doris D. Hay 


This book consists of three lectures 
(the Terry lectures on science in rela- 
tion to religion and ethics) given 
at Yale University in 1937. Dr.jung, 
Professor of Analytical Psychology at 
the Polytechnic Institute of Zurich, 
Switzerland, is popularly known for 
his theory of the two types, the in- 
trovert and the extrovert. He is also 
responsible for developing the theory 
of the collective unconscious, and in 
these lectures goes further in describ- 
ing the inherited unconscious, as dis- 
closed in dreams. 

In the first lecture, ‘‘the Autonomy 
of the Unconscious Mind,’’ he re- 
capitulates his belief that certain 
ideas exist almost everywhere and at 
all times and can even spontaneously 
create themselves. His definition of 
religion is ‘a numinosium of divine 
experience,’ ‘numinosium’ having a 
meaning akin to ‘‘glory.”’ 

He reports on an analysis of sev- 
enty dreams out of a patient’s re- 
corded four hundred, in which there 
is a ‘voice’ more intelligent and pur- 
posive than the conscious will of the 
dreamer. Dr. Jung defines the psyche 
as being composed of more than the 
conscious will and possessing the 
power commonly called intuition. 


In the second lecture, he discusses 
the influence of the Catholic and 
Protestant churches on their ad- 
herents. He holds dogma and ritual 
as safeguards against the forces of the 
unconscious, but suggests that the 
‘Protestant conscience,’ unrelieved by 
confession, may sometimes cross the 
threshold of the unconscious; and 
recognizing the inner primitive 
forces, exercise conscious control over 
them. He gives the name of ‘arch- 
types’ to the motives repeated in 
dreams which he considers inherited 
modes of thought and feeling. 

The last lecture contains descrip- 
tion of the symbols with religious 
meaning in the dreams as compared 
with those in medieval church litera- 
ture. Some of these are: the qua- 
ternity symbols, the number four in 
connection with ideas of God, the 
world clock, the four color circle. 
While Dr. Jung is careful to say that 
his studies do not prove the existence 
of God but only the persistence of 
the idea of God in the unconscious, 
he comes back again and again to the 
fact that fourth century symbols for 
the Deity, of which his patient's con- 
scious mind had no knowledge, were 
common in his dreams. 
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